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The Italian statesmen had at first a general belief in
Local gov- decentralization,1 but the force of circum-
emment. stances and a repugnance to the idea of fed-
eration were so strong that the old territorial divi-
sions, which could alone have furnished a solid basis
for a decentralized system, were abandoned, and the
whole country was cut up into a series of brand-new
districts. These are the provinces, the circondari, the
mandamenti, and the communes,2 of which the first
and the last are the only ones of great importance.
Until the Act of 1888, the powers conferred on the
local bodies were extremely small, and even now they
are far from extensive, for the whole system is copied
from that of France, and, with some variations in de-
tail, the organization and powers of the French local
officers and councils have been followed very closely.3
A general description of the local government would
therefore consist very largely in a repetition of what
has been already said in the first chapter on France;
and hence it is only necessary to touch on a few salient
points, begging the reader to remember how great a
power and how large a share of political patronage this

1  In 1868 the Chamber actually voted an order of the day in favor of
decentralization.    Petruccelli della Gattina, pp. 192-95.

2  In the provinces of Mantua and Venice the division is somewhat
different, but is being brought into accord with the general plan.    Brusa,
p. 339.

3  For a description of the local government see Brnsa, p. 337 et seq*
The full text of the law on the subject was fixed by royal ordinance
on Feb. 10,1889, in accordance with the Act of Dec. 30,1888.   It was
followed by an elaborate ordinance regulating its execution, and on July
7, 1889, and July 11, 1894, by acts amending the law.    Manual of
Peps., 1895, pp. 301-94^